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II.— ON THE TEXT OF MENANDER'S EPITRE- 
PONTES, WITH NOTES ON THE HEROS. 

In the discussion of the plot of the Epitrepontes in the last 
number of this Journal, XXIX, 4106*"., the attempt was made to 
show that the Tischendorf fragment Kock III, p. 421, as well as 
the verso of the same parchment strip, which Jernstedt published, 
is to be assigned to this play ; that these two passages come from 
the final scenes of the third Act ; and that the papyrus fragments 
R 2 and R 1 probably precede respectively the recto and verso of 
the parchment strip. 1 It was there maintained that this identifi- 
cation and arrangement restored to the play a series of consistent 
Smicrines scenes beginning with NT 1 , and that these scenes in 
turn brought welcome and valuable information regarding the 
plot of the play. 

Without further discussion the six passages which we have 
thus connected with each other are here given, with such restora- 
tions as seem best to suit the context. Restorations inclosed 
in square brackets are cred ited to their authors in the notes ; those 
in pointed brackets are proposed by the writer. That we may 
have a definite starting-point for the reconstruction of the latter 
half of Act III, we should have before us the last lines of the 
monologue of Onesimus, contained in NT 1 . 

ACT III. 
Scene 4 (end). Onesimus alone. 

Onesimus : . . . . a\X' outoo-1 

Mf we can depend upon Lefebvre's indication of a lower margin of R (he 
is wrong in some cases), R 2 would thus belong at the bottom of p. 15 of the 
quaternion and R 1 at the bottom of p. 16. The interval between the last 
broken lines of R s and the Tischendorf fragment, and between the latter and 
R 1 , would be from none to three verses; while between R 1 and the Jernstedt 
fragment the interval would be three verses or more, according to the size of 
the parchment page. 
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360. Tis ioQ 6 npoatav ', Sp.iKpivqs dva<TTpt<f>(t 

{'£ aarcar 7rdXii> T<jpa[(CTi]ic£s f[x]<»i> 

avBis' irtn[y<r]Tal rat 8a<Cirdvas Xap> la <i'ov> 

napd tivos oZtos', eic\_7io&iw^c )3jouAo/Ltm 
365. 7roeii' elfjtavTOvJ 80 [<tj«rv 

ffpo Kaji pe bei 



[Exit Onesimus through parodos. 
Scene 5. Smicrines alone. 

Immediately alter the departure of Onesimus Smicrines enters 
from the city. He explains why he has returned, no doubt veri- 
fying Onesimus' conjecture, v. 362. He certainly has not yet 
learned of the birth of a child by Pamphila, for that is revealed 
to him only toward the end of the play (v. 514). He of course 
knew of the alienation of Charisius and his daughter; doubtless 
his motive in visiting them in Act I was to effect a reconciliation 
(M 1 , v. 11, p. 429 supra). He then believed that it was only a 
domestic squall that would blow over. He is not at all excited 
when we meet him in the Arbitration Scene; he is gruff and over- 
bearing, but that was his nature. He had not then known, evi- 
dently, of the wild course of life, with its attendant extravagance, 
on which Charisius had embarked. It is about this that he has 
now heard rumors, this is the unpardonable offense in his eyes. 
Onesimus has read his character aright when he suggests the 

bairdvai ; cf. V. 48 1, 6 \akeiros, eiri tjjv irputxa (cat rrjv Qvyarcpa rjicav, and 
V. 4^3> ^oyitTTiKov yap dvSpos< 

Smicrines probably announces here his intention of separating 
Pamphila from Charisius by legal action and thus saving the im- 
perilled dowry. Had he known of Pamphila's illegitimate child, 
he could not have contemplated this action. But it was Charisius' 
deliberate purpose to force her to take this step, rather than him- 
self to bring suit against her, and for this reason he has plunged 
into reckless debauchery and extravagant expenditure — or rather 
he makes a pretence of so doing for the sake of making the 
desired impression upon his miserly father-in-law.' And the 

1 362. Trenvarai Wilamowitz. At the end TaoTia 10 pap., with 

no indication of letters beyond. — 364. Wilamowitz. — 365-6. KSrte. 

2 It is only by this supposition that we get an insight into his true character. 
He is chaste in his relations with Habrotonon (vv. 220, 462) and prides himself 
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present Act shows us that his purpose has been accomplished — 
or would have been if his lapse from virtue the year before had 
not become known and given a different turn to affairs. 

A gap of some twenty-seven lines, then NT 2 . In this interval 
enter Onesimus ' and the Cook from the city side, and while they 
speak Smicrines observes them at a distance. Onesimus takes 
the Cook to task for being so late in keeping his engagement. 
Onesimus had been sent to the city to summon him in the first 
Act ; in the third Act we are told that the company is gathering 
(v. 195) and that the Cook has not arrived (v. 166). 

Scene 6. Smicrines (at one side), Onesimus, Cook. 

NT 1 . Cook (continuing): . . . <oi yap payclpav ftrri hr)> 
ovSfit, <r<ia<jiS>t oto" , > e\6pbs vpiv. Ones.: iroiKiKov 
apurrov apt[tTia>p.t\v ! Z> rpiaa6\toe 
e'yw Kara 7roXX[<iJ ! i-vv piv ovv ovk oiS otreor 
&[ia]iTKf&av <Crrpo vv^> K <Ct^> 6c' oXX e'uv ntlXtv 

5. jr<apa/3ij nr vpwv, 2>> pdyeip , ov \ri\s t^XI 

<iai>au at. Cook: pi\K(T ep^> e KaXtir . «f ptiKaplas 

[Exit Onesimus into the house of Chaerestratus. 

The purpose of this brief scene between Onesimus and the 
Cook is twofold : to bring the Cook to the house, that progress 
may be made with the clay's festivities (and incidentally to furnish 
some lively cook-scenes to relieve the plot), and to enrage Smic- 
rines still further by this ocular demonstration of the truth of the 
reports he had heard. It is to be an expensive entertainment. 
The Cook is of course accompanied, as an artist of his class 
should be, by a troupe of assistant cooks and waiters. 

In the lacuna of ca. 54 verses that intervenes between NT 2 and 
R 2 it is possible that the Cook talks for a time with Smicrines 

upon his impeccable conduct (vv. 429 ff.). His v^r{k6rrj^ has even irritated his 
less squeamish father-in-law (NT 2 ). For a justification of this view see 
supra, p. 421 ff. 

1 The new Photius fragment supports the view that it is Onesimus who here 
speaks to the Cook: r< <5' ov votlg | apiorov\ b S' aXvei nakai KaraKsi/ievoc. The 
quotation seems to be from the earlier part of this same scene. 

s 2. Wilamowitz. — 3. Robert, noMa ye Korte, Karawo/lAvf Leo. — 4. For 
on-uf w. infin. see Ktihner-Gerth II, p. 377, Anm. 7. The object to be under- 
stood would be tovq gevovc — 6. )vq fie Croiset. 
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before entering the house. Fr. 175 K. would then belong here, 
spoken by the Cook with reference to Charisius. 
Scene 7. Smicrines, Cook. 

NT 2 , v. 12. Smic: t tixo* 

R a . Smicrines (continuing) : 



<Z.Ka\ ft]>aXo 
<Covit ol/ia^^> erai ', 
5- <Ctov> ffiov 

[to]v 8u<rr[u^ovr] 
[ro]v 8votvx'J 

v. aKK i<ra>r eya 
art rrpdmn tSiv epwv 
IO. <C array d^>v rr/v dvyaripa 

<r<a xat itxcSov 

To this scene, after a very short gap, belongs the Tischendorf 
fragment. Smicrines reveals his true character with brutal frank- 
ness. He is not concerned about his daughter's happiness nor 
shocked at what he believes to be Charisius' moral downfall, but 
only anxious lest the dowry be squandered. 

Tischendorf fragment. 8 

Smicrines (continuing) : .... <w«V« Si TipiaraTov> 

avdpamos 0*1/01/ auro tout eWXijrfro/iai] 
iyay '. vrrip [fie] rov peSvo-Ktird' av Xcyu" 
dirtXijJorij yap io6 opoiov tovto yt, 
t J /cat ftta£crai kotvKtjv Tir ratfSokov 
5. opou/jci'Of irivfiv iavrov, tovt e[y&] 

7rpoo-cp.evov. ovrot epncaav Siacrxfcoa] 

'g. t«v e/iui/ Trparru pap., corrected by Leo. — 10. Von Arnim compares 
v. 466. 

s An excellent photograph of this parchment, which I owe to the courtesy of 
M. Kobeko, Director of the Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg, clears 
up a number of doubtful points in this text. The a at the end of 13 is prac- 
tically certain; the word fjpipav must be the adjective, sc. avSpav, cf. Dem. 
21,49: avdpe; oSrwf q/tepot Kai fiXdvdpuirot. In 15 I read Nil . eo for Jern- 
stedt's vt . . a; the e has a short lower arm, as e. g. once in 6 ; before nore the 
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tov tptara. tl 8 epoi tovto J naKtv ofyuo|_£er m j • 

rrpoixa be Xa/Soov raXavra xirrap apyv[pov\, 

ov xrjs yvvatKos Vivopt^ avrbv olK.i\TTiv\' 
IO. an 6 koit 6s cirri. 7ropn>|3oo7ecj> SmScxa 

xrjr f/pepas Spaxpas Si'Saxrt, bwfttKa ! 

<^7rcVva>r aK[_piJ/3c0ff ovtoo\ Ta npaypara. 

<CrL 8' «>r Starpo(pfiv avSpi Kal Trp6s 7)pcpw\y\ 

-CapKfiv X>«XLoyJi<rrat; Si 6j3o\ovs rrjs r)pipas. 
15- [rcXciJj/ jr<CX>ca> iretvavrt ris <Xo'yo>r rrort ; 

[Chaerestratus approaches with Onesimus. 
Scene 8. Smicrines, Chaerestratus, Onesimus. 

l6. Ones.: <opa> riv'>- or <o-«> ■npoopivti, X«ipc'<o-rparc>. 

Chaer. : [rt's 58' «'o-]ri o*[q], yXumira^'; Ones. : o tiJs' <vvp<ptfs 

n~>aTijp, 
<KaraXoi8op> Sy <a? aflXio'r Tir <Cri}s rti^ijr>. 
Smic: <<eal vi/v t^ct '""''i "^ rpio-iwiKodfai'/iioj', i/raX]rpta><, 
<Ct^v t oiiSev aflt(tov> <rav yvva'iKa <|3oi;Xcra«> 

lot 
r 

letter C is visible. The supplement Myoc; (due to B. L. G.) might crowd the 
space a little. In v. 16 not x ai PV but x aL P l (° r °). making the proper name 
almost a certainty. In 5 of the verso pcmov is as likely as towov. 

The punctuation in the recto is important for the restoration : iavrov : in 5 
(w. paragraphus), Ipara- in 7 (w. paragraphus), fiiduci- in 11, irpdypara. in 12, 
-arar and 17/iipaf: in 14, yXvuvTare 4 and -arr/p- in 17. The indications of 
alternating speakers in 5 and 7 can hardly be correct; the successive charges 
against the delinquent person must proceed from the same speaker. The 
whole passage has the character of a tirade uninterrupted by a second person. 
The marks in 5 and 7 are probably due to the questions and answers which 
the speaker addresses to himself, which led the scribe to assume a dialogue. 
Precisely the same thing happened in the Cairo papyrus, Epitr. 476, 477, 
where double point and paragraphus are wrongly inserted in the discourse of 
Onesimus. 

1 The positive form of statement in v. I shows that the fault just mentioned 
was not simply drinking, or drinking to excess, but wasting money in drink. 
eKirXr/TTopai, Cobet. — 3. airlyoTia Wilamowitz, amorta MS. — 4. Tovfioloi) 
Cobet. — 7. tov ipura could easily be a corruption of rd narpiita. Smicrines 
does not care if Charisius uses up his own inheritance. Cf. Diph. 553 K., 
rd naTpya (Spvnsi Kal attaBq. With tov ipura the figure is unparalleled. — 8. 

Cobet. — 9. Cobet. — 12 ran MS, ircnvaT' Van Leeu., aKpifiwc Hiller. 

— 13 f, ri 6" Jem., «f Cobet. — 14 eX . . . arai MS, XeXoytarac 
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After a short gap comes R\ Chaerestratus precedes Smicrines 
as speaker. 



R\ 



av 
aXX' 



a-rra 
oiid a 

5. pt'pOS T 

V M pt 

f/filv Keicr}8[evKas Smic. : [<f>aivtrai\ 
VTJrtjXos &v rir [oSror]. ovk olpm^erai, 
Kara(j>0apeis t iv paTpvkeia top /3ioi> 
IO. fiera rtjr KaXrjs *£*iropvi)s to \ombv ij6V<i>r> 
filmcrcd', fjpas 8 1 J 

After a gap of from two to six lines we come to the end of the 
same scene in the Jernstedt fragment. The first words, which 
are those of Chaerestratus, imply that he has just made some 
promise; perhaps he has given his assurance that Charisius 
will mend his ways. He too is unaware that Charisius is pre- 
tending to be dissolute with the deliberate purpose of forcing a 
process for a separation upon Smicrines. 

Jernstedt fragment. Continuation of Scene 8. 

Chaerestratus (continuing) : 

[ouToit dyajdov ri (rot ytVotTo ! Smic. : jjij Xtye 

< a v /xoi rail' > . ovk e'r Kopaxas ', alpagei paicpd ! 
[dXX dpi v}vv daw, aatpais re irvdopcvos 
[to it pay par e\i to Ttjs 6vyarp6s, ftovKevo-opai 
5- ^ocTiva rpjonov irpos tovtov rjbr) npotr&aKS). 

[Exit Smicrines into Charisius's house. 

Ones.: <!|3o«JX« p~>ev alra tovtov rJKOVT ivBahe 
\jppao-a>\p.tv ; Chaer. : oiov Kivaios ! olxiav Trofi 

Cobet. — 15 vjt . ea MS, reHeZv Gomperz, apmlv Kock. -tititus MS, 

dittography? — 16 00 . . Trpotrpeveixaipe MS. — 17. Jem., vvptyTis 

Kock. — 19, end, Jem. 

'Verses 8, 9=Men., Epitr. 177 K. (omitting t'), identified by Von Arnim. 
The change of speakers in v. 7 is indicated in the papyrus. — 7. KenqdevKtv 
Leo, (paiverat Robert. — 8. ovrof, Von Arnim. olpa^erai; cf. nafav alpuS-erai, 
Tisch., v. 7- The question, fii&oeTai, is of course sarcastic. 
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[dnuaTaJroy. Ones.: woWas (fiov\6pi]v Spa. 
Ch. : <rt Xeyfts"^-; On.: plav piv ttjv c<pc/ji)s. Ch. : ttjv e/irjv ; 
IO. Ones.: [r^v <rji)i' y'. *ap.cv ievpo wpis Xap'uriov. 

[A crowd of drunken youth approaches. 

Chaer. : L'<»/x]e><, i>t (eai pttpatcvWlwv o^Xor 
[«?r t\6v toitov Ttr fpX*Q xmofltfiptypivav 
[ofs pff] vo^Xftx cSicatpov fivai pot Soxei. 

[Exeunt Chaerestratus and Onesimus into the former's house. 

CHORUS. 
Act IV. 
Scene i. Onesimus alone. 
Enter Onesimus from the house of Chaerestratus. 

Ones.'. (Kio-[<pa\ij p.cv~\ navra rav6ypanr(l' tpot], 
15. ot/i[atJ, jrdXir cart Ka\ Karacptryfi Kal vopos 
icai roil StKaiov tov t d&ucov rravros KptTrjS 
6 deoTTOTi/r' irpos tovtov cva S(t $)» ipe. 
6 ytpG><C" 5 cKtivos, 6 Karaparos 2ptKpivt]s^> , 
ol&e \6<Cyop fjpiov ovi' im.<TTpo(pj]v (\et^> • 

On Jernstedt's 2b only scanty remains of the first three lines of 
the new act are preserved ; viz., «r« . . ■navrmavB in v. 14, and Kan 
at the beginning of v. 16. But on the third strip of parchment 
of the Uspenski collection Jernstedt read, side by side with and 
over some remains from Menander's Canephorus (identified by 
Kock), the first letters of six verses written backward. These 
letters he recognized as an offset from the bottom of 2b, for the 
first and third lines begin ima- and navrov respectively. Evidently 
2b and 3a had at some time been stuck together, and 3a had 

1 1. ovtus Kock, ayaBdv Jernstedt. — 3. Jem. — 4. vra, Jem. — 5. Van 
Leeuwen, toitov MS. — 6, 7. Fully one more letter is required in the space in 
6 than in 7. typaaupev Jernstedt. For the participial construction see Kock 
on Arist. Nub. 1365 and Rh. Mus. 48, p. 235. — 8. Kock. — 10, 11, 12. 
Jernstedt. — 13. Kock. The changes of speakers in vv. i, 7, 8,9 are indicated 
by the colon. It is possible that v. 5 should be given to Onesimus ; in that 
case read riva d"y Tp6nov. — 15. olopai MS. These verses are quoted, from hfiol, 
omitting olpcu. — 19. i/i&v or yfiav, ix<->v, ix<-> or ix^i are variously quoted. 
The ykpim of v. 18 is of course Smicrines, the Seo-k6tt]^ is Charisius. 
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taken most of the ink from 2b. From these remains Jernstedt 
recognized the original of Men. fr. inc. 581 K., by the aid of 
which he restored vv. 15-17. The beginning of Men. fr. inc. 
836 K., quoted to illustrate \6yos = tppovrLs, also coincides with the 
remains of v. 19 and suits the context admirably. rav6pim(C in 
v. 14 is due to Professor C. W. E. Miller, for Jernstedt's ravdpamav. 
During the song of the Chorus Onesimus has witnessed the 
interview between Charisius and his father Chaerestratus, who no 
doubt had been affected by the threats of Smicrines and desired 
to bring about a change in his son's course of life. Probably 
Charisius now gave him a full explanation of his motives and the 
ends to be gained by his apparently dissolute conduct. The 
insolence of Smicrines and his overbearing demands have not 
caused him to change his purpose. After an expression of 
loyalty to his master (with which cf. Habrotonon's injunction in 
Q 1 ), Onesimus explains to the audience the present state of 
affairs. 

The affairs of the household have reached a crisis. So far the 
plan of Onesimus and Habrotonon has not succeeded, because 
the mother of the child has not been found. Probably one of the 
early scenes in Act IV was a conversation between Onesimus and 
Habrotonon as the latter is about to see Charisius and tell him of 
the discovery of his child. Here would fall also the scene or 
scenes of the jesting Cook, of which we have several small 
fragments, and the dialogue between Smicrines and Pamphila if 
Men. fr. 566 K. is rightly referred to this play by Robert. The 
interval of three and a half pages between the beginning of Act 
IV in the Jernstedt fragment and the Sophrona-Habrotonon 
scene in H 1 was probably devoted mainly to the counter-plot of 
Onesimus and Habrotonon. 

Habrotonon has so carefully explained her scheme to Onesimus 
in vv. 295 ff. that we have a fair idea of the situation into which 
we are introduced at the beginning of H\ in spite of the fact that 
about three and a half pages of the papyrus (ca. 125 vv.) are lost 
between the Jernstedt fragment and this, and in spite of the ex- 
ceedingly mutilated condition of the first eleven lines of H 1 . 
Habrotonon has visited the wife of Syriscus, wept over the baby, 
and pumped the foster-mother for information ; she has then 
interviewed Charisius with the child in her arms. He evidently 
believes her story that she was the girl of the Tauropolia episode 
(H 2 , vv. 22 ff.). When she appears at the beginning of H 1 , she 
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has just come from this interview, very happy at the outcome, 
and she is now prepared to undertake at her leisure the search 
for the mother (v. 320). A few moments before Sophrona had 
come from Pamphila's house and had explained to the audience 
the pitiful condition of her mistress, hopelessly alienated from 
her husband, and on the point of a rupture with her father, who 
has threatened to take her away by force if she will not consent 
to go of her own accord. The bitter quarrel between Pamphila 
and her father which she has witnessed fills her with despair. 
At first she does not see Habrotonon with the child, decked out 
with the yvapia-fiaTa, but the woman's demeanor and words soon 
draw her attention. She infers that the child does not belong to 
the woman who carries it ; later she sees the Sepaia and recognizes 
the child. Habrotonon, on her part, has at the first glance 
recognized in Sophrona the attendant of the girl of the Tauro- 
polia episode. 

Korte's new readings have considerably advanced our under- 
standing of vv. 7-1 1 of H 1 , which may have run about as follows : 

Habrotonon (continuing) : naX&s ere, nai, — 

Soph.: ov <Ciraiba Tovb ai/rr] TiKtiv 8>oic«y, *Cyvv^>ai. 
Habr. : avrrj '<rriv [rjv eyjwo'a ! X a 'P e > ^>«^™' - ij 
y<Cvvai, (ru> 5<[ei£o>'> S£eu]po poi rrjv a\Jiv 6iav\. 
IO. Soph.: \ey e/iol, [r«] Xe'yeis ; Habr.: itipvai <Cyep>co6 
<C(Lp ^> e'/* ' < C<™ <p!/S^ > 
rots Tavpon(o)\Lois ', tin <e * ft>eX<Xe<f ;> r/<i<T8 eKei^>; 

To leave no doubt that the woman she sees within the house 
is really the wife of Charisius, Habrotonon deftly questions 
Sophrona. In v. 20 the first words of this leading question are 
broken away, and most of the attempts to restore them involve a 
different management of the speakers from that indicated in the 
papyrus. Here we must assume, as Laird has well shown (Class. 
Phil. 3, p. 335) that the ring again comes into play. When 
Sophrona asks, " Are you absolutely certain that Charisius is the 
father ", I conceive that Habrotonon answered with another 
question, one that would bring certainty to Sophrona as to the 
identity of the father and to herself as to the identity of the 

1 8. Korte. — 9. Sevpo Von Arnim. atjv Beav Robert. — 10. rl J. W. White, 
7' S Cronert and Korte. The paragraphia indicates a change of speaker in 
or at the end of this line. 
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mother. So holding out the ring she asks, " Do you know this 
to be his, whose wife I see within"? 

Habr. : Xapicn'ou. Soph. : tout' olo-6' cucpifias, (pikrdri] ; 

Habr.: < TdK>8' (i. e. the ring) olaBa rovb' 8v6>, oS ye rr]v 

vvficfiriv 6pS>, 
rr)v ivbov oZaav ', Soph. : val\i. Habr. : fxanapia yivai ! 

The following miscellaneous textual changes are suggested : 

131* Syr. : ovk eort binaiov, ei Tt rav tovtov o"e 8ei 
awoSidovai, Kai toOto Trpor fi/Tei-O^- XajSetv. 

{tjTcls pap. " It is not right, just because you have got to give up 
some of this child's property, to try in addition to get him too". 
Davus has set up the alternative (vv. 71 ff.) that Syriscus shall 
either keep the child as it is, without the tokens, or give it back, 
protesting against the claim that the tokens go with the child. 
As the text stands «' is made to do double duty and with a dif- 
ferent sense in each clause — 'because' and 'if. I doubt whether 
so awkward a construction can be paralleled. I see that Van 
Leeuwen in his second edition, while retaining fip-etr, queries firm* 
in the note. It is the simplest remedy. 

156. Dav. : [oiro>r <r]v vvv 

tovto) <pv\d$-€t$ avr<^d craxrfi? r a<r<pa\<as^> , 
d to-di, Tt)pTJ<r<M> <r€ 7rLdi<jTa [top Xpo\vov. 

The construction Tt^pelv owas with the future indicative is so com- 
mon that Lefebvre's restoration of v. 156 should be accepted, 
though not his punctuation, which cuts off the SVeos-clause from 

TT)pr)oa). Cf. Arist., Pol. 7- 1309 b 16, rtjpeiv ottos Kpelrrov carat to — 

nXrjdos, and Isoc. 7, 30. We require an object of <pv\d$eis referring 
to the tokens (Leo, Hense, Ellis at™), and as much emphasis as 
possible on the injunction itself. Hense's eiri/ieXSs or ao-<pa\S)s was 
in the right direction; I prefer the latter on account of v. 191, 

i) o-<j>£e tovtov (the ring) dcrcfmXis. For owetc cf. also V. 180, olov 
to aatvai ftpr/par co-tip op<pavov ! 

2IO. (caXoit [?x«] 

trepan Tt wpbs toutois kvkov. <k<u'toi y «/aol> 
Kavravda kokov eKeorif eirieiK&r [jwyaj. 

Onesimus confronts a dilemma. If he shows Charisius the 
ring, the evidence of his guilt, the result may be disastrous to 
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him : Charisius may be reconciled with Pamphila and visit severe 
punishment on his slave, who shares the secret (ovvu&ora, v. 210). 
The other alternative would be to return the ring to Syriscus — a 
course which Onesimus in v. 219 pronounces absurd. He is sorry 
that he ever told his master about Pamphila (v. 205), but that act 
cannot be recalled. It has been generally assumed that Onesimus 
resolves in vv. 2iof., as he does in v. 356, to avoid stirring up 
trouble in the future ; but not only does the papyrus not favor 
Wilamowitz' <f>v\a£op.ai, according to Korte, but the sentiment of 
v. 212 and the phrasing of v. 211 seem to point the other way. 
The only resource left to Onesimus is to devise some additional 
complication, though he recognizes the fact that this course also 
is not free from risk. While he is wavering, undecided, Habro- 
tonon appears, and between them they finally work up the trtpov 
ti KvKTj/xa. The personal pronoun Zpoi is needed to complete the 
thought of v. 212, for Onesimus is thinking of only his own risk. 
«X« Eitrem, piya Wilamowitz, supported by the traces in the 
papyrus. 

215. ipa<rda<ii irpo<r(86K<ov> , cf. AnaX. 22, 1. 29 K. of 8' ipaadai 

irpoaboKavres. Von Arnim proposed p.ev cboKow, but in contrast with 
Charisius' hatred is rather the expectation which Habrotonon 
had cherished than her belief. 

251. at, Siafiop , «?<n- >' « Tpo<f)ipos ovrws i<m <rov, 
Tpe<popevov oTJrft tovtov ev &ov\ov ptpft', 
k.ovk av &iKaia>s airoBdvois J 

«Y Lefebvre, but I suspect a n. «W would better represent 
Habrotonon's indignant question than the more deliberate dra. 

260. Taupo7ro<Aioi? ' ir^>aio\v yap tyaKkov Kopais 

avrrj 6' [opoi <rv]veTrai£ <e> v' ov8 iya> Tore — 
OV7T6) yap avbp jjdeip ti earl, Kai juaXa 

p.a ri)v 'A(ppoSlTTjV — Ones. : t1)p Se irdlS' ijtjs [fl-or'] fjv 
oXodas ; Hab. : ■nvBoip.riv av, KTe. 

Korte reports, in v. 260, . aio-ipyap and reads alow yap, though 
this does not wholly fill the space and though the old dative 
form is without parallel in Menander. But not only is the 
form objectionable, the whole sentence is intolerably awkward. 

For jrtuaiv Kopais cf. Arist. Lys. 595 na'iSa Koprjv ytydpriKev and 
Theophilus II, 12 Kock nai&os KOptjs {(pav). 
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In v. 261 there should be a pronoun referring to the girl, of 
whom Habrotonon is about to relate the story. " I was playing 
the lyre for the girls and this girl was one of the merry-makers". 
It is hard to see how the music-girl, who was hired to play 
the psalter for the dance, could herself have participated in 
the dance, avrt] and the third person seem necessary. Then 
Habrotonon, before coming to the point of her story, makes a 
digression to explain why her suspicions were not aroused at 
the time — she was innocent, then, of all thought of evil. Onesi- 
mus recalls her to her subject by his impatient question. Korte's 
no™ gives precisely the right tone. The poet brings in admirably, 
and for a distinct purpose, this incidental allusion to Habrotonon's 
girlish innocence. 

268, avrrj 'cttiv rvxov. It is the possibility of the identity of the 
girl whom Habrotonon had seen and the girl who took the ring 
from Charisius (v. 236) that concerns Onesimus. 

3^3' fOV 8 o'tKtlov 5 

atrw to it pay p. , <ie v lad , eita>£et <f>epopevos 
eiri rbv e\ey%ov. 

The papyrus gives ev6i>s feet, one syllable short. Since Hense 
cited the very similar expression in Lye. c. Leocrat. 59, feet &' 

«r<or en inelvov toi/ \6yov <f>epopevos, it has been felt that feet is not 

likely to be corrupt, and one-syllable words, like pa\', Hense and 
Van Herwerden, and 0*8' Richards, have been suggested. But 
the expression here is likely to have been somewhat more 
picturesque than the orator's phrase, and a closer parallel is found, 
as to language, thought, and situation, in Eur., Ion 327, where 
Creusa says to Ion : 

oi/S rjgas elt epevvav egtvpeiv yovas ; 

3 2 °- Punctuate: 'eav 8e ptjKert £171-51 eKeivqv e^tmrrfiet, dXX' ear, 

irapa<pov(rafitvr) fie. 

Q 1 . Onesimus (continuing) : . . [«j t6v 'AjrdX]Xa>! . . . 

X[a«peoTp]a0'* ijS« to fieTa ra<ura "del <r'," ?<£ij>, 

onas iStaJfievets i>v Xapicn'a) [to irap], 
oidr ntp (y)a0a, Triordr." oi yap fV<Ti toi> 
5. eTatpiStov tovt ovfie to tvxov <o rt 7T0€t>. 

oirovSg Be iea.1 iraibaptov e<C£7]ipr)Ke o-oi>. 
f\ev0epo<Cv^>. ird£ ! 7*17 j3XeV «i<Cr ti)p yrjv e\a>v^> » 
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teat 7rp5>rov avrop Kara juoV<Caff Xapiaioi' > , 

top (ptXrarov Kai tov yXu/curar <C ov ffaifia crov > , 

<Aaj3o>i' . . !> 

45^ (44*)* T *]S yauerrjs yvvatKos tari aov' 

<Cto coi/> yap» owk aXXoTpioc. 

If we adopt Korte's rUvov, the yd/) is noticeably far from the 
beginning of the sentence. Korte estimates the lacuna at about 
five letters. For the proposed restoration cf. v. 459 vai, <a\ o-6v y 

ojioLas. 

528(512): Smic: o-i juoi ^oX^ 

|_*cjipet? TraBatvofievr). o~v yap a(podp oiaS ort 

<^T€pa^> s Xc'yet vvv. Soph.: old e|_ya>y J, *v laQ , on 

<^Tepa.T ]> d<C pq^^-oTepa o~vprjK(. SmiC : navheivov Xeyeis. 

For repas Xe'yeiy cf. Plat., Hipp. mai. 283 C, rtpas Xe'yttr Ka\ 6avfiao-rov. 

o-ii yap o-$68pa cannot introduce a question, as Nicole's conjecture 

oui-or would require. In v. 531 areo-rtpn Korte. In her 

answer Sophrona refers to the words of Onesimus in v. 502, ripao-iv 
0/xoia ntvrdpiripa irai&ia 'iKTpirpopev. The "prodigies" which Onesimus 
has correctly interpreted are of course the two nothoi, which he 
has proved to be one. 

Notes on the Heros. 

At the bottom of A 1 the first part of eight consecutive verses 
(8-17) is broken away in the papyrus. Before and after the 
break the text is perfectly sound. The restoration of these 
verses is not of great importance so far as the plot of the Heros 
is concerned, but it is important that whatever context we 
supply in this portion of the conversation of the two slaves, 
Geta and Davus, should not be repugnant to the characters 
which the poet desired to give them. And this seems to me 
to be true of the restorations which Van Leeuwen has printed 
in his text. 

The leading characteristics of the two slaves are sufficiently 
outlined in the forty odd good verses which remain. Davus is 
painfully serious and so absorbed in his woe that he barely 

1 1. Robert. — 2. XatpcarpaB' Sudhaus, raira Leo. — 3. cha/uvelg Ellis. — 
4. %oda Von Arnira, ototia pap. — 6. exo pap. Korte, kw being very uncertain. 
— 7 etevffepog pap. — 8. Kara povag Van Herwerden. 
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notices the light badinage of Geta. And of course, in his infatu- 
ation for Plangon, he exaggerates the difficulties of the situation. 
These seem to be merely: (i) that Plangon, a free-born girl, is 
placed in the position of a quasi slave * on account of her dead 
father's unpaid debts and has to do light housework for Davus' 
mistress; and (2) that Davus' master, who has given a provi- 
sional consent to his marriage with the girl, is absent on a trip to 
Lemnus (vv. 45 f.) and so has not yet asked for the approval of 
Plangon's brother to the match. But Davus rehearses these 
trivial troubles with a tragic pathos 2 that evokes the ridicule of 
Geta, as had the exaggerated exhibition of grief in the opening 
lines. Geta, besides being a wag, is a cynic on the subject of the 
tender passion. When Davus acknowledges that he is in love, 
Geta suggests (vv. 18 f.) that the real trouble is over-feeding, 
and somewhere in this first scene (see below) he makes an 
even more brutal reply (fr. 345 K., recognized by Leo and 
Legrand). 

From these indications we are able to recognize clearly enough 
the characteristics of these slaves, both familiar types. And, if I 
am able to catch the drift of the last eight lines on A 2 in their 
sadly mutilated condition, the sarcastic humor of Geta runs on 
and continues to interrupt the exposition of the present situation 
which Davus is trying to give. The following is offered with 
diffidence, but seems to me to represent the probable course of 
the conversation. 3 

Da. : vjre'o^ijrcu t eji[o]l <r[ui'oiicieiV] 

avrrjv, 8ia\«^eif jrpo[r tov aoe\(f>6p.j <Ge. : mas ap' e£> 

l This is the meaning of opav | ovvTpt§op.i.vt)v, aicaKov, hut' ipawbv in v. 19: 
" when I see a girl, innocent thing, kept in my station ", which Van Leeuwen 
has misunderstood. Van Leeuwen sets up the contrast /car' ifmvr&v and 
virep ipavriv, cf. Epitr. 104. But owTpeQopevijv nar' ipavrov=-a^ Sovktpi; cf. 
the familiar phrases /car' avBpoirov, Kara as, KijSevaat KaB y cavriv, Aesch., Prom. 
890, etc. So Geta understands Davus, for he asks in v. 20 Sovh) 'ariv; and 
the answer is otirwf, v av XV> rpoirov rtvd. 

8 The laughter of Geta in v. 38 is explained by the contrast between the 
words of Davus and the emotion with which he speaks them. 

'A change of speakers is indicated by the paragraphus in vv. 44, 48, by the 
double point without the paragraphus in v. 49. I have assumed a break 
in v. 45 also ; but it is of course possible that Davus resumes at the begin- 
ning of the verse. Certainly it is he who tells of the absence of his master 
Laches. 
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45- <Cirev6r)*2> pos ', Da.; airoBr)p.ei Tp^naios itri Ttvai] 
irpai-iv I8[ia}v «s Arjplvov. <ijieoi y a<r<£aX<oc>! 
Ge. : e^6/ie6a rrjs airrjr <Ciin6vpias' iia\iv^> 
<tg>£o«to ! Da. ' xpijOToii <Cto« Btois &v<rai ' rd\ ap^> 
8vi}<rts €«?• Ge. : 7roXu 7r<Cp€ir6vT<Bs icai Ka\a>s ^> 

50. (ppovtis. iya> yap <ca<t TreVij? &>v trfpoSp av ipav^> 
Bvaaip. aXis, vfj toi/ IIo[(m8a>j, <Ctois #€oie>! 

Here Geta apparently calls a woodgatherer to bring wood for the 
proposed sacrifice. Fr. 345 K. may have come immediately after, 
somewhat as follows : 

w £v\o<pop ,<C (Is 6v<riav av bevpo <pcpf ra^v> 
<^ir\rj6os £v\a>v.^> Da.: o(i7ra>7roT r/paa8r)s, Tira ', 
Ge. '. ov yap ev€7T^rjadt]v. 

f'fioi TwoiKiciK 43> Tpor to» a8e\(p6v 44 Lefebvre ; TptTmor <««' rti»a 45> 
t'Si'ax cir AijfiK>i< 46 Cronert ; aXu vl) toj- no<T«fi£ 51 Wilamowitz. 
The first part of v. 45 is very difficult. Lefebvre reports r«Xe/«por, 
while Korte, who regards X also as certain, can make nothing of 
the other letters. Since a remark by Geta breaks the narrative 
of Davus, and the adjective in -pot can hardly belong to the 
following, ntvSripot, luctuosus, suggests itself as at least worth 
testing. It is cited by Herodian and Draco as used by Anaxilas 
(fr. 34, p. 274 K.) of a black mourning garment. 

Let us now return to the broken lines 8-17. For their restor- 
ation, at least in substance, there are several certain clues, apart 
from the all-important one of the character of Geta. In 15b we 
have: Ge. W o-v X/y«» ; ip^s; Da. ipS>. Therefore 15a must con- 
tain Davus' admission of his passion, as all critics have seen. 
14b, Da. pi] KarapS>, jrpor [t<b»] 6eai>, implies just as clearly a curse 
14a, though the fact has been overlooked. The indications in 
the ends of vv. 8-13 are not so clear, but if we observe the char- 
acter of Geta and what has preceded we can supply a consistent 
context. Now in the first lines Geta, seeing the violent mani- 
festations of grief on the part of Davus — beating the head, pulling 
out hair, groans — draws the natural conclusion that he has com- 
mitted some enormous offense and is in dread of condign pun- 
ishment. He is confirmed in this assumption when Davus, in 
answer to the question «' areptu, responds with a wail, ofyiow 
Geta's conclusion is: toioStov iariv, & irovtjpe vv. 1 He accordingly, 

1 So to be punctuated, and not as a question (as Leo and Van Leeuwen). 
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following up this idea, suggests that, besides the physical punish- 
ment, Davus is likely to have his little hoard of money taken 
from him and requests that it be given to him for safe-keeping. 
The preserved verse-ends show that Davus does not fall in with 
this suggestion, that Geta becomes angry and finally lets out a 
curse, which has the effect of bringing Davus to his declaration 
in v. 15. 

VjrC . (it ovk eXPV KcppaTlov, « avvrjyjuvov 

[<roi Tvyxav]fi Tt, rovr ipoi iovvat rias, 

<C fifj nXelov (\kt)s tn-i> <reavr6i> irpdypara ', 
IO. <Cou ^>r/s av y ', eticoT<or (r> vvdxdoftai yk aroi' 

<Ca(\ yap el tpSove"^ p <C6s^> • Da. : <rv, p.a At , ovk olS' o rt 

<CXijp«ir' kokco yap ip.ir^> cirXtjypai npaypari, 

<i\(mr) re SeivJi itavv 8t> etpdap/iai, Vera. 

< Ge. : kclkiot' airoXoio — > . Da.: ^ Karapa, irpbs [rSv] 6tS>v, 
15- [jSArtoT , epaPTi.J Ge. : ri crv Xeytts ; ipas ; Da. : epa. 1 

Edward Capps. 

Princeton University. 

1 S. So K6rte. — 12. fypclc and ijinkirlrryiiai Croiset. — 15. fikXTun", epavn Van 
Leeuwen. The number of lost letters indicated by Lefebvre in these line 
is: 9, 15; 10, 15 ; 11, 15 to >p< ; 12, 16; 13, 16; 14, 16; 15, 16. 



